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MUSICAL EDUCATION AND 
INSTRUCTION, 

By Dr. Marx, of Berlin.* 

(Continued from page 53 J 
DEVELOPMENT OF THE FEELING OF TONE. 

Students of the pianoforte are in a still worse 
position with regard to the development of the 
sense of tone. Here elementary teachers imagine 
they have accomplished everything, if the scholar 
can play correctly the note before him. Whether 
he have a living perception of what he plays, or 
whether this excite any emotion or consciousness 
in him, is not thought worthy of consideration. 

With better intentions, however, many teachers 
fail in their means. We will not again mention, 
that in respect of this faculty also, the choice of 
a profession must depend upon the capacity of the 
scholar ; but proceed at once to the first means 
of awakening the perception of tune ; to those 
means indeed, which, on false fundamental prin- 
ciples, are generally avoided or thrown aside. 

The first practice is the exertion of our own 
faculties diligently, in seeking and inventing 
successions of tones. 

In beginning the pianoforte (or any other 
instrument admitting similar exercises), the first 
lessons generally consist of a string of finger 
exercises, which are repeated in all the scales. 
On this occasion, we advise that no exercise be 
written for some time, but that the scholar imitate 
them from the teacher, and thus immediately 
imprint them on his memory. Only when the 
exercises become so numerous, that we might 
apprehend they would be forgotten, would we 
allow them to be written, and then in brief, the 
major in the scale of C major, and the minor in 
the scale of A minor. Then the scholar must 
seek out the same exercises in all the other scales 
by the aid of his ear alone. In like manner, when 
an exercise has been given to the pupil in chords, 
he must seek it out also on every degree and 
semitone ; during which performance, the utmost 
assistance we could allow from the teacher, would 
be the exclamation of " False ! " whenever an 
error were committed. Only when the scholar 
has attained a certain proficiency, may he be told 
how the scales and tones are to be named, and he 
may then be allowed to write them out. It is 
very desirable, also, to induce the pupil to per- 
form the scales and chords with his voice. 

*A second means of producing a lively im- 
pression of tone is to play and sing from memory. 



• Reprinted by permission from Novello's Library for the diffusion 
of Musical Knowledge. Vol. II. Dr. Marx's General Musical 
Instruction ; translated by George Macirone. 



The dread expressed bymost parents and teachers, 
of playing from heart or by ear, must appear 
ridiculous to all persons who are well informed in 
matters of teaching and education in general ; 
since, in all other objects of mental cultivation, 
the employment and strengthening of the memory 
is so seriously and authoritatively insisted on. 
The only ground of objection is, that the beginner, 
not looking at the notes, is liable to play incor- 
rectly, that he will gradually forget his exercises, 
and never be able to play with certainty from 
notes. Against these evils, there are very sure 
remedies close at hand. Should this incorrectness 
be apprehended, only give the scholar such long 
and so many compositions at once, that it will be 
impossible for him to learn them by rote. Occupy 
him early with four-hand or accompanied compo- 
sitions, which are difficult to learn by heart, 6ince 
no single part contains them entirely. In fine, do 
not allow everything to be so learned ; and in 
what is permitted, insist upon the most rigid 
fidelity to the notes, and on the slightest deviation 
in this respect, let the notes be resumed. In an 
extreme case, an unfinished composition can be 
given to a scholar who seizes by heart with ex- 
traordinary rapidity; and different parts of the 
composition can be filled up, altered, and corrected 
continually, so that the attention of the scholar 
must be constantly engaged in detecting the 
changes. There is no doubt, indeed, that an 
intelligent and attentive teacher will always find 
means to prevent the abuse of a faculty so 
agreeable and pregnant with such innumerable 
advantages to the player, and so manifestly pre- 
cious to a composer. The highest freedom, 
power, and feeling in performance, or in con- 
ducting, are not to be attained while we are 
chained to the notes ; and how composition and 
improvisation are to be carried to any perfection 
without a sure memory, is not easy to be imagined. 
Learning to play and sing by heart, not only 
strengthens the feeling of tone, inasmuch as it 
necessitates the imprinting of single relations ol 
tones, and the recalling of them according to 
such impression, — but it enables us, also, to 
imagine whole compositions, with all their com- 
binations present to our minds. Here we may 
add a third means, which is peculiarly adapted 
to quicken the attention, to excite the watch- 
fulness of the scholar, to accustom him every 
moment to instant and enlarged apprehension and 
decision, without which no deep penetration can 
be effected in art or in artistic works. This means 
is, frequent playing and singing at sight, 
especially four-handed or with accompaniment, 
and, indeed at once, in the absolute time (tempo), 
or nearly so, required in the composition. The 
teacher in this case must make the pupil under- 
stand, that it is absolutely necessary for the 
success of this procedure, that the composition 
should be played throughout without omission, 
interruption, or remission in time, to the end ; 
that no reflection, no repetition, no looking back 
for errors, is permitted ; but on the contrary, that 
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the eye must constantly press forwards, and the 
performance must instantly and inevitably follow 
the eye. This alone must be required of the 
scholar, and must unrelentingly be insisted on by 
the teacher, and be more particularly and un- 
failingly observed in practice, if the latter should 
play with his scholar. On the other hand, the 
scholar must be comforted with the reflection that 
under such circumstances, he is not answerable 
for single failures, omissions, &c. The first 
attempts at this practice are often, indeed, 
wretched performances — quite laughable, even, 
to those who do not consider how many qualifi- 
cations must work herein together for the best 
possible effect to be producd. Usually, however, 
a vast improvement is manifested with unexpected 
rapidity, if the teacher begins and proceeds with 
judgment. 

Of course, together with the above exercises, 
other compositions are most carefully studied, and 
are considered the chief materials of instruction. 
For the playing at sight, easier compositions are 
selected ; and when they have been used for this 
object, they may be carefully studied. Then the 
disadvantages arising possibly from sight playing, 
— that is, over-rapidity and inexactness, &c, may 
be corrected. 

In fine, may we never, indeed, willingly 
suppress that most fruitful means of animating 
and exalting the musical sense, invention ,■ but 
with joy and hope, on all occasions, most tenderly 
foster and encourage it, whether it be exerted in 
writing or at the instrument. How often is the 
young pupil reproved by teachers and parents, if 
he allows himself to try and try, and seek out his 
fancies on the piano ! How often — we have 
already deplored it — is he told that it is useless 
dreaming, and that a finger exercise is much 
more improving ! How often are his first attempts 
at writing thrown away with contempt, and his 
want of talent, or the widely different profession 
for which he is destined, urged upon him, in 
order to withdraw him from such nonsensical 
fancies and vain exertions. To- a highly-gifted 
individual, such insults are simply discouraging. 
To a less gifted person, they are too often des- 
tructive. Let no man be enticed into the pro- 
fession of a composer. He who does not feel 
interiorly an irresistible calling to that course of 
life, has no security for its success. But let not 
the highest and most prolific form in which 
musical sense and power can be worked out and 
perfected, be disturbed. We are all exercised 
from childhood upwards, in classical employment, 
even in versification. Are we, therefore, all 
educated to be authors, or, perhaps, poets ? By 
no means. But there is no more powerful means 
of developing the mind, and making it master of 
its organ — speech, than the elaboration of its own 
thoughts and imaginings. How much more 
important, then, must such a means be in music, 
for which we have no such enormous preparatory 
formation, than in thinking and writing, for which 



our whole life has been a school, by our incessant 
thought and speech, from the earliest age. 

OBJECTS OF MUSICAL EDUCATION AND THEIR TIME. 

What is to be learned, and which is the proper 
time foreachkind of instruction? These questions, 
of the utmost importance in their minutest par- 
ticulars, demand the gravest and most searching 
consideration from parents and teachers when 
they have determined to dedicate a child to 
musical education. To professors of music, these 
questions must always be of the highest interest. 
In order to point out, at least, the most important 
periods, we will take a cursory view of all the 
relationships and circumstances of musical em- 
ployment, whether as a profession or otherwise. 

We must, in the first place, clear away a deep 
and widely diffused prejudice. On the question 
being asked, What ought to be learned in music ? 
it is usual, particularly among teachers, to make 
a distinction between those persons who make 
music a profession, and those who cultivate it 
merely for pleasure and general humanizing 
education ; between future professional men and 
mere amateurs. The former, according to the 
judgment of the teachers, ought to be funda- 
mentally — the latter, however, only superficially , 
or less fundamentally instructed. This distinction 
is one of the most erroneous and destructive that 
ever crept into discipline. That education alone 
is beneficially fruitful which is most perfectly 
grounded ; and, what is more, it is the easiest, 
and consumes the least time. In order to be 
convinced of the truth of these assertions, it is 
only necessary to have a right understanding of 
the nature of this fundamental knowledge ; not 
of the false pedantry which assumes its name 
(and is as useless to the professional man as to 
the amateur), but of the study absolutely necessary 
for the comprehension of the real nature of the 
science, of the close connection of all that is 
essential, and of the constant and rational de- 
velopment of one form or figure from another, so 
that the preceding form necessarily leads on the 
succeeding, and the succeeding form is always 
prepared and facilitated by the preceding. 

Between the instruction of the artist and of the 
amateur there is only this difference — that the 
latter may discontinue his pursuit of the science 
earlier than the former, at any point or position 
of artistic power he may choose to fix ; whereas 
the artist is necessarily obliged to dedicate him- 
self entirely, once and for ever, to the art of his 
election. 

Now to return to our own proper question — 
What is to be learned, and which is the right time 
for each study ? 

Song. 

We have already said that if possible everyone 
should learn music : we now pronounce our 
opinion more specially, that every one, if possible, 
should learn singing. Song is man's own true 
peculiar music. The voice is our own peculiar 
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connate instrument — it is much more — it is the 
living sympathetic organ of our souls. Whatever 
moves within us, whatever sensation or emotion 
we feel, becomes immediately embodied and 
perceptible in our voice ; and so, indeed the 
voice and song, as we may observe in the earliest 
infancy, are our first poetry and the most faith- 
ful companions of our feelings, until the " shrill 
pipe of tremulous age." If, as in song, properly 
so called, music and speech be lovingly united, 
and the words be those of a true poet, then is 
consummated the most intimate union of mind 
and soul, of understanding and feeling — that 
combined unity, in which the whole power of the 
human being is exhibited, and exerts upon the 
singer and the hearer that wonderful might of 
song, which by infant nations was considered, 
not quite untruly, as supernatural ; and whose 
softened, and therefore, perhaps, more beneficent 
influence, now contributes to social elevation and 
moral improvement. 

Song is the most appropriate treasure of the 
solitary, and it is at the same time the most 
stringent and forcible bond of companionship, 
even from the jovial or the sentimental popular 
catch of the booth, to the sublime creations of 
genius resounding from congregated artistic 
thousands assembled by one common impulse in 
the solemn cathedral. Devotion in our churches 
becomes more edifying ; our popular festivals and 
days of enjoyment become more mannerly and 
animated ; our social meetings more lively and 
intellectually joyful ; our whole life, in short, 
becomes more elevated and cheerful by the spread 
of the love of song and of the power of singing 
among the greatest possible number of individuals. 
And these individuals will feel themselvss more 
intimately connected with society, more largely 
participating in its benefits, of more worth in it 
and gaining more by it, when they unite their 
voice's in the social harmony of their friends. 

To the musician, but more especially to the 
composer, song is an almost irreplaceable and 
indispensable means of calling forth and seizing 
the most delicate, tender, and deepest strains of 
feeling from our inmost sensations. No instru- 
ment can be a substitute for song, the immediate 
creation of our own soul in our own breast ; we 
can have no deeper impression of the relations of 
sound, of the power of melody ; we cannot work 
more effectively upon our own souls and upon 
those of our hearers than by heartfelt song. 

Every friend of music, therefore, should sing ; 
and every musician, who has a tolerable voice, 
should be a master of song in every branch. 
Song should, also, in the order of time, be our 
first musical exercise. This should begin in the 
earliest childhood, in the third to the fifth year, 
if it be not possible earlier, but not in the form of 
instruction. The song of the mother which 
allures imitation, the joyful circle of children 
playing together, is the first natural singing school, 
where, without notes or masters, simply according I 



to hearing and fancy, the fibres of the soul are 
first freely excited and set in vibration. Instruc- 
tion in music, properly so called, should not in 
general begin until the second step of life's ladder, 
between the seventh and fourteenth years. 

By far the greatest number of individuals have 
sufficient qualifications of voice for singing, and 
to justify their pursuit of the art with reasonable 
hope of success. Indeed, very considerable and 
valuable "vocal faculties are much more common 
than is generally imagined. There is certainly 
less deficiency of natural gifts than of persons 
observant and talented enough to discover, to 
foster, and to cultivate them. In the meantime, 
if indeed every one have not disposition and 
means (and good fortune) to become of some 
consequence as a singer, let us consider that 
even with an inconsiderable voice, much of the 
most touching and joy-inspiring capabilities may 
be attained, if feeling, artistic cultivation, and a 
vivid conception speak through a medium but 
slenderly endowed. Why should anyone be 
dissatisfied if small means and trouble have made 
him capable of touching our hearts with a joyful 
or tender song ; or have enabled him to partici- 
pate skilfully in the choral assemblies of his 
fellow citizens. Whether it may be advisable to 
proceed farther in singing and the cultivation of 
the voice, must be decided by the circumstances 
and inclinations of each individual. From com- 
posers, conductors, and higher masters, a complete 
knowledge of everything belonging to singing is 
to be absolutely demanded, and also practical 
execution thereof ; unless, indeed, organic defect 
should render it to them impossible. A composer 
who does not expressly study singing, and practise 
it as far as possible, will scarcely be able to write 
for the voice ; he will with difficulty acquire the 
more delicate musical declamation ; he will never 
become entire master of the life-like conducting 
of the voice, which is something far different from 
mere correctness. 

( To be concluded in our next.) 
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iSrtef CThronttle of the last fltonth. 

Barking-road. — A concert waa given on the 7th ult., 
by the Westminster Choral Society, at the Barking-road 
Schools. Mr. Crawley conducted ; and Mr. J. Andrews 
was the accompanyist. 

Birmingham Musical Festival. — The scheme of the 



